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TOWN OF ST. OMER 





[Entrance to St. Omer from Calais. ] 


Tue town of St. Omer is situated in the department of 
the Pas de Calais, in French Flanders. The river Aa 
flows through it, and becomes divided into a number 
of arms, more or less considerable, which spread over the 
environs. A canal uniting the rivers Lys and Aa passes 
also through the town, and it is here that the Aa first be- 
comes navigable. The town itself is a place, from its 
position, of great natural strength, and is rendered 
stronger by considerable fortifications which surround 
it, being nearly a league in circumference, and by 
deep fosses, which may be filled with water at any time. 
The adjacent country may also easily be inundated, with 
the exception of a part towards the south, which, being 
hilly, will not admit of this means of defence; but the 
passage by this path to the town is so narrow and difficult, 
that an attack from that side would scarcely be attempted. 
However, the fortifications here are of great extent. It is 
4 portion of these which is represented in the engraving. 
It is besides defended on the south-east by the forts 
of St. Michel and Notre Dame de Grace ; on the east by 
that of * Les Vaches ;” to the north and north-east by the 
Von. VII. 





marshes which surround the fortified parts called Haut 
Pont aud Lizel; and to the north-west by the “ Fort of the 
Four Mills.” The town has four gates, two of which 
communicate with the environs; and it boasts some con- 
siderable streets, well built and clean, but most of the 
houses are low and irregular, and the appearance anything 
but cheerful. There are several pv but the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame is the only one of importance : it is a 
Gothic edifice of great antiquity, in which is the tomb of 
St. Omer, from whom the town has taken its name. There 
is also a fine picture by Rubens, of the “ Descent from the 
Cross.”” The whole interior of this Cathedral is paved with 
the fragments of bas reliefs of high Norman antiquity (the 
remains of a former edifice), a careful study of which, par- 
ticularly of the pavement in the transepts, would afford 
matter of much interest to the antiquary. We believe 
such a survey has never been made. 

As in most French towns, there are a number of 
fountains in the streets, which, by their appearance, and 
the freshness of the waters, impart a degree of cheerful- 
ness, of which the town stands much in need. » 
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The neighbouring village of Haut Pont, of considerable 
size and well built, extends itself to the north of the town, 
on the borders of the canal. Liizel is situated on the 
banks and the isles of Little Meldich; the inhabitants 
are nearly all gardeners, of a Flemish origin, who have 
preserved their antient language. St. Omer possesses two 

arochial churches, an Ursuline convent, a common col- 
fre, containing the public library of 16,000 volumes, an 
arsenal (where is deposited a large collection of arms), four 
powder-magazines, an academy for architecture and de- 
sign, a theatre, and several hospitals. The quays of the 
canals, the avenue from Calais, and the ramparts, which 
are planted with elms, afford agreeable promenades. 

Many different manufactures and arts ure carried on 
at St. Omer, but the commerce in which it is engaged is 
not so extensive as might be expected from the advan- 
tages of its situation, being as it is in the neighbourhood 
of good roads and numerous canals, affording an easy 
communication with Calais, Gravelines, Dunkirk, Aire, 
and the interior of the kingdom. There are about 19,000 
inhabitants, or, including those of Haut Pont and Lizel, 
nearly 22,000, besides a considerable number of English 
families who reside there. 

St. Omer in 626 was only a small hamlet, which had 
formed itself around a strong castle crowning the summit 
of Mount Sithiu, from which it took its original name ; 
Adroald, the possessor of the castle and the surrounding 
lands, gave it in 645 to St. Omer, bishop of Th¢rouenne, 
who built the cathedral, and in 648 founded a monastery 
of Bernardins, where he established his residence, and to 
which St. Bertin, its second abbot, imposed his name. 
In 880 the Abbé Foulques began to surround the town 
with walls, a task which was completed in 902 by Bau- 
douin, the second count of Flanders; and it was about 
this time that the village of Sithiu became known as the 
town of St. Omer, the original name being dropped for 
that of the patron of the town. In 1152 a fire destroyed 
a great part of it, but Baudouin V. repaired and im- 
proved it considerably, and Charles V. added to the for- 
tifications. In 1559 the Pope Paul IV. transferred to it 
the bishopric of Thérouenne on the destruction of that 
town. In 1477 Louis XI. besieged it in vain; but in 
ten years after, the inhabitants, having revolted, delivered 
the town to the Burgundians, from whom Louis XI. in 
1492 obtained it by the treason of Philippe de Crévecceur, 
the governor; but the Archduke Maximilian shortly 
afterwards retook it. In 1638 it was again attacked un- 
successfully by the French ; but they became possessed of 
it in 1677, after the battle of Cassel, and were secured in 
the possession by the treaty of Nimeguen in the following 
year. St. Omer was one of the points at which the troops 
destined by Napoleon for the invasion of England were 
stationed in 1805. 

The entrance to the town from Calais is represented in 
the engraving. Like most others in French Flanders, it 
is approached by a noble avenue of trees, from which a 
peep of its embattled walls is occasionally obtained. Its 
external aspect is cheerless in the extreme—nothing is to 
be seen but long lines of fortification, and a few tall gable 
roofs and the spires of the principal churches, which tend 
rather to confirm than relieve the general monotony. On 
reaching the end of the avenue a gate of tremendous 
strength presents its imposing masses to the traveller ; 
passing which, he finds himself on a long bridge, which 
crosses the outer moat and connects the external walls 
with an insulated entrenchment. Then a vast array of 
barriers, gates, portcullises, &c. defend the passage of a 
tunnel, through which the visitor passes, and then over a 
second bridge, which spans the inner moat and leads to 
the town walls, which are defended by another gate of 
considerable strength. In making the passage of these 
works the traveller is repeatedly stopped, and his person 
and passport examined with as foo vigilance as though 





a hostile army were in the neighbourhood, 
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ENGLISH ROMANTIC BALLADS.--No, Ly, 
Tue CHILDREN IN THE Woop. 


[December 8, 


* Listene these layes, for some there bethe, 
Of love which stronger is than dethe ; 
And some of scorne, and some of guile, 
And old adventures that fell while.” 


‘Tue Children in the Wood’ is of a mournful and 
harrowing nature, and is perhaps the most artless 
and pathetic ballad in the language. The scene of the 
tragedy—for a tragedy it is, and a deep one—is laid in 
Norfolk, and is well known by the name of the ‘ Norfolk 
Gentleman’s Last Will and Testament.’ “It seems,” 
says Percy, “to have been taken from an old play, entitled 
‘Two Lamentable Tragedies :’ the one of the murder of 
Maister Beech, a chandler in Thames Street ; the other 
of a young child murdered in a wood by two ruffians with 
the consent of the uncle. Our ballad-maker has strictly 
followed the play in the description of the father’s and 
mother’s dying charge ; in the uncle’s promise to take care 
of their issue; his hiring two ruffians to destroy his 
ward, and one of them relenting, and a combat ensuing. 
Whoever compares the play with the ballad will have no 
doubt but the former is the original, the language is far 
more obsolete, and such a vein of simplicity runs through 
the whole performauce, that had the ballad been written 
first, there is no doubt but every circumstance of it would 
have been received into the drama.” The Bishop may 
be right ; but it is unsafe to form conclusions respecting 
the antiquity of a ballad from its language: a poem when 
once written and printed is a fixed thing, both in senti- 
ment and spelling ; but a ballad, while it is oral, is liable 
to every change which the language takes, and is obliged 
to accept every modification which the wit or the pre- 
sumption of the recit@may choose to bestow on it. 

The ballad begins by desiring all parents to lay up the 
words of the story in their hearts, and be warned by its 
mournful conclusion. A gentleman of Norfolk and of good 
account lay sick and like to die ; his wife lay in the same 
condition beside him, and nothing molested their last mo- 
ments gave two babes they were about to leave behind 
them. 

« = one a fine a pretty boy, 
ot i ree years old; 

The cena aa us seme than he, 
And framed in beauty’s mold. 

The father left his little son, 
As plainly doth appear, 

When he to perfect age should come 
Three hundred pounds a year.” 


To their little, daughter Jane they in like manner be- 
queathed five hundred pounds in gold, to be paid on her 
marriage-day; and added the fatal clause, that if the 
children chanced to die, the whole should go to the uncle. 
To this person the expiring father addressed these moving 
words :— 

* Now brother, said the dying man, 
Look to my children dear; 
Be good unto my boy and girl, 
o friends else have they here, 


To God and you I recommend 
My children dear this day ; 
But little time, be sure, we have 
Within this world to stay. 


You must be father and mother both, 
And uncle all in one; 

God knows what will become of them 
When I am dead and gone. 


With that bespake their mother dear ; 
O brother kind, quoth she, 

You are the man must bring our babes 
To wealth or miserie.” 


The false guardian appeared to be much moved at 
this, and when his brother and sister had kissed, with 
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lips growing pale and cold, their weeping children, he 
said, “I pray you have no fears: may God neither 
prosper me nor mine if I wrong these sweet ones.” He 
was probably at this moment half sincere. 
‘ The parents being dead and gone, 
The children home he takes, 


And brings them straight unto his house, 
Where much of them he makes.‘ 


He-+ad not kept those pretty babes 
A twelvemonth and a day, 

But for their wealth he did devise 
To take them both away.” 


This resolution was no sooner formed than it was carried 
into execution. In those days, for the story is undoubt- 
edly a very old one, there were not wanting in England 
villains of a breed accustomed to shed blood privately at 
a small price, nor places in which it could be done with- 
out dread of discovery: he bargained with two ruffians 
to carry the two children from his house under pretence 
of taking them to London, and murder them ih one of, 
those woods with which the country was then covered. 


“ Away then went those pretty babes 

Rejoicing at that tide, 

Rejoicing with a merry mind, 
They should on cock-horse ride. 

They prate and prattle pleasantly, © 
As they rode on the way, 

To those that should their butchers be 
And work their lives’ decay.” 


The prattle of these little ones made those who under- 
took to murder them think of mercy; but one of them 
had a scruple of conscience: he had been paid largely, 
he said, and he could not think of leaving his work un- 
done; the babes must die: the other perhaps did not put 
his inclination to mercy into a more courteous shape than 
an oath; but he was a man of action, and, drawing his 
sword, went to strife with his comrade on the question 
whether the children should be stabbed or starved: the 
advocate of starvation succeeded. 


« And he that was of mildest mood 
Did slay the other there, 
Within an unfrequented wood : 
The babes did quake for fear.’’ 

Having disposed of his fellow-ruffian, the milder wretch 
took the children by the hands, and, while tears stood in 
their eyes, led them deep into the forest, bidding them 
sternly not to cry, but stay there till he came back with 
bread from town. The verses which intimate their distress- 
ful wanderings are the most touching in our language. 

« These pretty babes with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down; 
But never more could see the man 
Approaching from the town. 
Their pretty lips with blackberries 
Were all besmeared and dyed; 


And when they saw the darksome night, 
They sat them down and cried. 


Thus wandered these poor innocents, 
Till death did end their grief ; 

In one another’s arms they died, 
As wanting due relief. 

No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives, 

Till Robin Redbreast piously 
Did cover them with leaves.” 


This tenderness, true or poetic, has been of vast use to 
Robin Redbreast and his whole posterity: no schoolboy 
molests his nest, and he brings out his young ones in the 
most public places, protected by the memory of the 
mercy shown to the poor Babes in the Wood. The cruel 
uncle was now master of an inheritance for which he had 
bartered his hopes in the other world; but Heaven for- 
bade the enjoyment of it in this, even for a few brief 
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* And now the heavy wrath of God 

Upon their uncle fell ; 

Yea, fearful fiends did haunt h‘s house, 
His conscience felt a hell. 

His barns were fired, his goods consumed, 
His lands were barren made, 

His cattle died within the field, 
And nothing with him stayed.” 


Even the sea performed its part in the drama of retri- 
bution: his two sons perished in a voyage to Portugal ; 
want came on him; he pledged or mortgaged all his 
lands; and at last found refuge in that sad sanctuary 
the gaol, where he died, after having heard that the 
“ ruffian of milder mood,” judged to die for highway 
robbery, had exposed the guilt alike of master and man. 
“OQ you,” thus concludes the miustrel, “that are guar- 
dians of little children—of helpless innocents—take ex- 
rer by what befel in this true narrative; love mercy 
and deal justly, 

** Lest God with such like misery 


Your wicked minds requite.” 
A. C. 





Muscular Power of Insects.—The flea is excelled in leap- 
ing by the cuckoo-spit froghopper (Tetitgonia spumaria, 
Oliver), which will sometimes leap two or three yards, that 
is, more than 250 times its own length, as if a man of ordi- 
nary stature should vault through the air to the distance of 
a quarter of a mile. It has been remarked, that a cock- 
chafer is six times stronger than a horse; and Linneeus ob- 
serves, that if an elephant were as strong in proportion as a 
stag-beetle, it would be able to tear up rocks and level 
mountains. The muscular power of fish however seems to 
bear a near comparison with that of insects. “I have seen,” 
says Sir Gilbert Bane, “the sword of a sword-fish sticking 
in a plank which it had penetrated from side to side; and 
when it is recollected that the animal was moving through 
a medium even a thousand times more dense than that 
through which the bird cleaves its course at different heights 
of the atmosphere, and that this was performed in the same 
direction with the ship, what a conception do we form of 
this display of muscular strength. We may understand the 
proximate cause of the strength of insects, when we look to 
the prodigious number of their muscles—the fleshy belts in 
ribbons by whose means all animal motions are performed. 
The number of these instruments of motion in the human 
body is reckoned about 529; but in the caterpillar of the 
goat-moth, Lyonnel counted more than seven times as 
many: in the head 220; in the body 1647; and round the 
intestines 2186; which, after deducting 20, common to the 
head and gullet, gives a total of 4061.—Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge : ‘Insects.’ 


Education of Factory Children.—Mr. Baker, one of the 
Superintendent Inspectors of Factories in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, recently investigated with great care the state 
of education of the children employed in twenty-one woollen 
mills, situated in several of the manufacturing villages in 
the neighbourhood of Leeds. The result of his examina- 
tion is presented in the following statement :— 


Children under 13 years of age: 226 boys, 115 girls; total 341 
Cannot read, ° ° ° or” ae 
Know the Alphabet only ° ° 
Can read the Primer . ° ° 

~ Spelling-book . ° 
a New Testament . . . 

Children above 13 years of age: 192 boys, 125 girls ; total 317 
Cannot read. ° ° ° ° 2 
Know the Alphabet only . ° 47 

Can read the Primer. ° ° 38 

Spelling-book . ° 50 
zh New Testament . ° 90 


Can write ‘ ° . é 17 


The total number of children is 658, of whom 627 attend 
Sunday-schools. Only 37 are able to write; 143 only can 
read the Testament; and 515 have not attained that pro- 
ficiency. Of the children above the age of 13, there are 
only 39 in the hundred who can be said to have the power 
of reading with pleasure to themselves; and the number 
who can write is at the rate of Jess than 7 in > hundred. 
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THE PUBLIC MOURNING WOMEN OF THE EAST. 


1 Mourning Women of the East.—From Laborde’: Voyage en Orient.’] 


Few Onental customs appear so strange to Europeans 
as the rites and ceremonies performed in Eastern coun- 
tries on the decease of a Moslem. Englishmen in par- 
ticular,—accustomed as they are to only the simplest 
and most natural manifestation of sorrow for the loss of 
a friend, and to the plain and unambitious character of 
the obsequies paid in a Protestant country to the remains 
of the deceased,— must view with astonishment the osten- 
tation with which the funeral rites are performed in the 
East, and the wild and outrageous affectation of sorrow 
which is indulged in by the relatives and acquaintances 
of a deceased person. 

On the occasion of a death in the East, the women of 
the family, the mother, wives, sisters, &c., break out into 
the most violent lamentations, crying out “ O, my master! 
O, camel of the house' O, my misfortune!” &c., in which 
they are often joined by the females of the neighbourhood, 
who come to the house of mourning and unite with the 
inmates in their wailings. But that their grief may be 
expressed with all the exaggeration possible, there are 
certain individuals who make it their business to weep 
and lament for the dead, and who offer their services on 
all such occasions, “ for a consideration ;”” depending on 
such exertions for their livelihood. That is to say, in all 
Moslem cities there are women who may be hired to attend 
on the corpse and to aid the mourners in bewailing the death 
of their friend, which they do with the most violent gesti- 
culations, weeping, shrieking, rending their clothes, and by 
other means intimating an intensity of sorrow (which it is 
almost needless to say they cannot feel) for the loss their 
employers have sustained Ihe practice of hiring public 





mourning women on.such occasions appears to be of 
great antiquity. It is alluded to in many passages of 
scripture (Jeremiah, ix. 17; Amos, v. 16; &c.), and 
has_been often noticed by writers from the earliest times 
to the present. “The Jewish doctors* acknowledged the 
custom, and inform us that it was so common, that the 
poorest man in Israel, when his wife died, would hire 
at least one mourning woman. The root of this rather 
singular though very prevalent custom seems to be, 
that the Eastern nations require manifestations of 
strong feeling to be marked, palpable, and exaggerated. 
Hence their emotions, particularly those of grief, have a 
most violent and loud expression ; and still unsatisfied, 
and apprehensive that their own spontaneous manifesta- 
tious of sorrow, when a death occurred, were inadequate 
to the occasion, and rendered insufficient honour to the 
dead, they thought of employing practised women to add 
their effective and manifest tributes of apparent grief. 
Thus mourning became an art, which devolved on women 
of shrill voices, copious of tears, and skilful in lamenting 
and praising the dead in mournful songs and eulogies. 
When a person in a family died, it was customary for 
the female relatives to seat themselves upon the ground 
in a separate apartment, in a circle, in the centre of which 


‘sat the wife, daughter, or other nearest relative, and thus, 


assisted by the mourning women, conducted their loud and 
piercing lamentations. At intervals, the mourning women 
took the leading part, on a signal from the chief mourn- 
er; and then the real mourners remained comparatively 
silent, but attested their grief by sobs, by beating their 


* See ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ vol iii., page 19. 
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faces, tearing their hair, and sometimes wounding their 

rsons with their nails, joining also aloud in the lament- 
ing chorus of the hired mourners. Mr. Lane’s account 
of the existing practice in Egypt is very illustrative. 
‘The family of the deceased generally send for two or 
more nedddbehs (or public wailing women); but some 
persons disapprove of this custom; and many, to avoid 
unnecessary expense, do not conform to it. Each ned- 
ddbeh brings with her a tdér (or tambourine), which is 
without the tinkling plates of metal that are attached to 
the hoops of the common tar. The neddabehs, beating 
their tars, exclaim several times, “ Alas for him!” and 


praise his turban, his handsome person, &c.; and the | gr 


female relations, domestics, and friends of the deceased 
(with their tresses dishevelled, and sometimes with rent 
clothes), beating their own faces, cry in like manner, 
“ Alas for him!” This wailing is generally continued at 
least an hour.’ It is of course resumed at intervals. 
The details vary in different parts of the East, and in 
some places the musicians form a separate body, as they 
did among the Hebrews. 

“The custom of employing hired mourners was also in 
use among the Greeks and Romans, who probably bor- 
rowed it from the East. Some of the Roman usages may 
contribute to illustrate those of Scripture. When a per- 
son expired whom his relatives or friends wished to hon- 
our by every external testimony of grief, some mourners 
were called, who were stationed at the door, and who, 
being instructed in the leading circumstances of the life 
of the deceased, composed and chanted eulogies having 
some reference to these circumstances, but in which flat- 
tery was by no means spared. Then, when the time 
arrived for the body to be carried to the funeral pile, a 
choir of hired mourners attended, who by their bare 
breasts, which they often smote, their dishevelled hair, 
and their mournful chants and profuse tears, moved, or 
sought to move, the minds of the spectators in favour of 
the deceased, and to compassion for his bereaved friends, 
whose respect for his memory their own presence indeed 
indicated. These women were under the direction of 
one who bore the title of prefica, who regulated the time 
and tone of their lamentations. They were attired in the 
black robe of mourning and affliction, called by the 
Romans pulla. It should be observed that, as inti- 
mated by the prophet,* a principal object of the dis- 
plays of the hired mourners was to rouse the sorrow of 
the bereaved relatives, maintaining the excitement of af- 
fliction by enumerating the virtues and qualities of the de- 
ceased, as well as, by the same means, to excite the sym- 
pathising lamentations of those not immediately interested 
in the event. It needs actual observation of the gaiety 
or indifference which these hired mourners resume, when 
their service has ended, to be convinced that there was 
nothing sincere in the real tears which they shed, and in 
the “ lamentation, mourning, and woe” which they pour 
forth in the chamber of grief, or when following the dead 
body to the grave.” 

The scene represented in the engraving is a Turkish 
cemetery, to which the immediate female relatives pay 
daily visits to the grave for some days after the interment; 
but in cases of unavoidable absence their places are also 
supplied here by the hired mourning women. 


ON COSMETICS, 
(Continued from No, 428.] 
Ix a former article on this subject we stated the princi- 
pal contrivances for imitating the natural red of a healthy 
countenance ;—we proceed now to inquire into the means 
whereby the skin is sought to be made to appear white 
and delicate. 
It was a superstition in former times, and not yet quite 
extinct, that to bathe the face in May-dew is a wonderful 
means of beautifying it. Thus we read in the ‘ Journal’ 


* Jeremiah, ix., 18. 








of Pepys, who was secretary to the Admiralty in the reign 
of Charles IT. :—“ My wife away, down with Jane and 
W. Hewer to Woolwich, in order to take a little ayre, 
and to lie there to-night, and so to gather May-dew to- 
morrow morning, which Mrs. Turner hath taught her 1s 
the only thing in the world to wash ber face with.” 

Whatever may be the virtues of May-dew, we do not 
pretend to know ; but it cannot be doubted that it is the 
most harmless of the cosmetic washes: and we are quite 
willing to believe that to seek the fields on a fresh May 
morning is very likely to improve the complexion, with- 
out bathing it in the “orient pearl” which begems the 
ass. 

In that amusing mass of vegetable astrology, ‘Culpe- 
ac Herbal,’ we find so large a variety of recipes for 

utifying the skin by vegetable infusions, that we are at 
a loss which to select for the reader’s amusement. One 
species of water-cress, which is placed under the dominion 
of the planet Saturn, when applied to the skin “taketh 
away the blemishes thereof.” It appears, however, that 
the immediate action of this plant is ‘‘to ulcerate the 
part ;” but that is not to be regarded, for it can be 
“ helped afterwards with a salve made of oil and wax: es- 
teem this as another secret,” says the physician Culpeper. 

To a common wild plant, called “Solomon’s Seal,” 
Culpeper assigns the wonderful property of “ knitting 
and joining broken bones in any part of the body ;”’ for, 
says he, “ Saturn owns the plant, and he loves his bones 
well. The distilled water of the whole plant, used to the 
face or other parts of the skin, cleanseth it from morphew, 
freckles, spots, or marks whatsoever, leaving the place 
fresh, fair, and lovely; for which purpose it is much 
used by the Italian daw 2s.” 

It would fill a large volume were we to describe all the 
cosmetic washes that have from time to time been invented. 
Their use is, we believe, very much confined at the pre- 
sent day, as well as cosmetics generally ; but in the last 
century they were very extensively employed by both sexes, 
and any one inventing a new wash was generally certain 
both of fame and fortune. Thus we read in Addicon’s 
* Spectator,’ “There is not a gentlewoman of a good 
family in any county of South Britain who has not heard 
of the virtues of May-dew, or is not furnished with some 
réceipt or other in favour of the complexion ; and I have 
known a physician of learning and sense, after eight 
years’ study in the University, and a course of travels 
into most countries in Europe, owe the first raising of his 
fortunes to a cosmetic wash.” 

At the present day the most esteemed washes are el- 
der-flower water and rose-water; also cold-cream, the 
ceratum album of the Pharmacopeia. This is a com- 
pound of white wax, oil of almonds, and rose-water, and 
is useful for slight excoriations, tenderness of the skin, 
&e. 

But since washes have been found generally ineffica- 
cious in their action, the aspirant to a white skin has had 
recourse to far more artificial means for attaining it by 
employing a white powder. The choicest of all these 
powders is “pearl-powder,” a costly article, since it is pre- 
pared by dissolving real pearls (the small seed-pearls of the 
pearl-fishery) in an acid, and precipitating the powder by 
means of an alkali. This powder is also prepared at a 
cheaper rate from mother-of-pearl and also from oyster- 
shells ; but these furnish a powder which is not impalpa- 
bly fine, and they have also a shining appearance, which 
at once shows that art has been employed to whiten the 
skin; whereas the real at gaa more nearly resem- 
bles the appearance of the skin. 

_A wash is frequently sold under the name of “ Pearl 
water,” but it contains no preparation of pearl whatever, 
and consists of Spanish ofl soap dissolved in spirits of 
wine with oil of rosemary. 

The most successful imitation of genuine pearl-powder 
is bismuth-powder. Bismuth is a metal soluble in nitrie 
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acid, forming a mitrate of bismuth, which is easily de- 
composed by the addition of water, and a white precipi- 
tate falls down: this precipitate by subsequent processes 
becomes the mock pearl-powder, It is a beautifully 
white and impalpable powder ; but it has one great defect, 
namely, it will turn blackon coming in contact with 
fumes of sulphur, or with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
We have heard of a lady who bathed in a mineral water 
impreguated with this gas, and her skin became so tho- 
roughly blackened in consequence of its being painted 
with bismuth pearl-powder, that many weeks were neces- 
sary to remove the stains, Another lady, who used the 
same cosmetic, attended a lecture on mineral waters ; 
and a specimen of the Harrowgate water (which contains 
sulphuretted hydrogen) being handed round to the audi- 
ence, in order to test its peculiar smell, the lady, on ap- 
plying her nose to the liquid, was observed to turn sud- 
denly “ black in the face.” Great alarm was excited, but 
the lecturer explained the cause, and afforded the lady a 
practical lesson of the inconvenience of artificial beauty. 

Other pearl-powders, or, as they are sometimes termed, 
* mild whites,” are prepared from precipitates of Brian¢gon 
chalk, or Venice talc.—white wax or spermaceti,—white 
lead,—one or other of these substances being mixed up 
with camphor, or if a white salve be required, with 
almond oil. 

Black for the eyebrows is prepared by mixing a pure 
variety of lamp-black, in the form of an impalpable pow- 
der, with some soft substance, so as to form an ointment, 
which is applied by means of a camel’s-hair pencil : hence 
the term “ pencilling the eyebrows.” 

We will conclude this subject with a brief notice of 
the cosmetics of the antients. 

The Roman females used a variety of washes and 
wash-balls: they even covered their faces with a thick 
paste, which they wore at home, to preserve their skins 
when not in use. 

Poppea, the wife of Nero, used a sort of pomatum 
prepared from asses’ milk, in which milk she likewise 
used to bathe. Five hundred asses were milked daily 
for this purpose. 

Pumice-stones were also used to smooth the skin. 

Paint was used by the Roman women as early as the 
time of Plautus, 200 p.c. White-lead and chalk were 
employed to whiten the skin, and vermilion for the red of 
the cheeks. They also used a certain plaster which took 
off the small hairs from the cheeks; they painted the 
edges of the eyelids and the eyebrows with a black 
powder ; and they used patches to conceal deformities on 
the face. 

The Athenian women painted their eyebrows black, 
and also employed white-lead and vermilion for the face. 
Their hair was covered with flowers and sprinkled with a 
yellow powder. 

White hair-powder seems to be a modern invention ; 
it being first introduced into France about the year 1593. 


CURLING. 
[From a Correspondent.} 
“ Games,” says the author of ‘An Account of the Game 
of Curling,’ “ in which scenes of cruelty are exhibited, 
and amusements which go to enervate and debase the 
soul, may well be allowed to sink into oblivion ; but those 
which tend to strengthen the body and cheer the mind, 
without possessing any corrupting influence, ought surely 
to be encouraged and promoted. In the present state of 
society, care should be taken to counteract, by every pos- 
sible method, that effeminate habit of thinking and acting 
which the progress of luxury has a constant tendency to 
produce, and to call forth those exertions of the body and 
of the mind, which, when combined, constitute the per- 
fection of the human character. That the game of Curling 
is conducive to this object, is abundantly obvious to all 
who are acquainted with it. Whilst the Scottish youth 
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then shall continue to practise this manly exercise, they 
should know for their encouragement that they are en- 
gaged in one of the most innocent and healthy amuse. 
ments which their fathers have transmitted to them.” Of 
this ancient Scottish winter game—if game it ought to be 
called, where gambling is almost unknown, the highest 
stake being usually a load or two of oatmeal to the poor 
of that parish which gains the victory—we have searched 
in vain through Encyclopedias and Magazines for any ac- 
count that is sufficiently intelligible to one not already a 
curler; we have therefore in the following endeavoured 
to supply this deficiency, the more, as it is an amusement 
in which all classes of the community engage together, 
without distinction of rank, wealth, age, or profession, 
and which deserves to be introduced into every part of 
the United Kingdom where ice can be procured. 

The first business is to select a portion of ice as pure, 
level, and hard as possible: this ought not to be less than 
46 yards in length and 6 in breadth, but 52 long by 8 
broad is preferable. This is termed a rink or lade. 
Along the middle, and about equally distant from each 
end, two points are selected, called the tee: the distance 
between these is usually from 36 to 42 yards, but is de- 
termined by the quality of ice, average strength of the 
players, and excellence of the stones used; there ought 
however to be about 5 yards between each tee and the 
extremity of the rink. One or two circles, called 
rings, of different diameters, are commonly described 
round each tee, to facilitate the measuring the distance 
of the stone from the centre, and during the game 
to assist the eye in forming a more correct idea of 
what stone is nearest it, as actual measuring is not al- 
lowed till every stone has been played from the opposite 
end. Upon the tee a small conspicuous but easily moved 
mark, as a cone of wood two or three inches high, is 
usually placed ; and this indeed is the real tee, the im- 
moveable centre or point below it being the tosee: some- 
times instead of a mark, a player places the end of his 
broom over the tosee, and removes it the moment the 
stone is delivered. About one-fifth of the whole distance 
between the tees, and between them, a line called the hog- 
score or collier-score is drawn across the rink at each end. 
Each player is provided with a broom, with which to 
sweep the rink clear, and two curling stones : these last 
vary in size and weight, according to the strength of the 
player, some weighing as much as 50 lbs. imperial, or 
even more, others only 28 or 30 lbs.; they are of the 
hardest and toughest granite or whinstone; they are 
always made circular, with a flattish sole, or under part, 
which is highly polished ; the sides are either straight, 
when the stone is the section of a cylinder, or circular, 
when it may be compared to a very flat barrel ; the usual 
height of a barrelled stone is about one-half of the greatest 


diameter, and the top or sole about 24 or 3 inches less than 
the greatest diameter. About 10 inches in diameter, with 
a sole and top 7 or 74, and height 5 or 53, yields a well- 


shaped stone of from 35 to 40lbs. These stones have an 
iron or wooden handle, either open at one end or closed, 
and fixed into the upper surface. The players, of whom 
from eight to sixteen can join in the game at the same 
rink, are now divided into two parties, each of which 
choses a captain, called a director or skipper, who has 
the whole control of his side of the game, and may ar~ 
range his own players, including himself, in what order 
he pleases ; the same routine is preserved throughout the 
whole game, and each party plays meee: 

The directors, if not otherwise previously arranged, 
draw lots which party shall play first. The first player 
now stands at one of the tzes, in such a position that the 
stone must pass over the tee ; various modes are adopted to 
give a secure footing, but the best is a plate of iron about 
34 or 4 feet long and 9 or 10 inches broad, punched or 
frosted on both sides, so that it not only yields secure 
footing to the player, but cannot move from its position - 
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and moreover if it be properly placed at first, none of 
the players can stand in an improper position. The first 

Javer now delivers his stone by lifting it, and by a swing 
of his arm sliding it along the ice towards the farther 
tee: his object is merely to cross the score farthest off ; 
if it goes farther, and approach the tee too closely, the 
opposite party’s first stone may be immediately made to 
stnke it to a great distance, and the stone be thus in a 
measure lost; on the other hand, if it does not cross the 
score, it is termed a hog, or collier, and is removed oft 
the ice; and other players have to follow him on the 
same side till the ice ' filled, that is, until the first party 
have one stone across the score, after which the adverse 
party plays. The evil of the first player’s stone being a 
hog, or collier, is apparent at the conclusion of the end,* 
for then the opposite party has two or more stones to 
deliver consecutively, and may thus play any game they 
choose without fear of its being spoiled by the other side. 
After a stone has passed the score, the only penalty at- 
tached to a collier, or hog, is to be removed off the ice. 
The ice being filled, the first of the second party plays ; 
his duty is not to touch the opposite party’s stone unless 
it be very near the tee, but to pass by its side and draw, 
that is, to take up an advantageous position near the tee. 
The first skipper’s directions must new be given with care, 
and he will have to consider whether it be preferable to 
strike up the first stone nearer the tee and lie guard to 
it, or to strike out the opposite party’s, which we shall 
suppose already near the tee, or to draw on the other 
side: the directions must depend on the exact positions 
of the stones, and of the known good or bad play of the 
person whose turn it is. The general object of the game is 
to place as many stones of the same party as near the 
tee as possible, and to drive out or exclude those of 
the other ; but whether this be done before or only to- 
wards the conclusion of the end, will depend on the plan 
of game followed. After all the stones have been played, 
those of the one party which are nearer than the nearest 
one of the other, count each stone one, and this concludes 
the first end. The party which gains that end now fills 
the ice for the next end, and so on, each party adding 
together all their winnings until they amount to 7, 13, 
21, or 31, as happens to be agreed on before playing, to 
constitute game: sometimes, instead of any particular 
number as game, the parties play for a certain number 
of hours, the greatest winners being victors. 

The director or skipper is permitted to order each of 
his own side what to do, or to attempt to do, and the 
player must do his utmost to obey the directions. Like 
the general of an army, the director must be master of 
the scientific as well as the practical part of the game: he 
must occasionally lay stratagems, or discover and try 
to obviate those laid by the other director. He must be 
cool, understand the temper of his troops, consult the 
biases in the ice, the effect of the wind, the excellence of 
the stone to be delivered, and whether sweeping be neces- 
sary; and he must especially study the qualifications of 
the players, for if an indifferent player be ordered to 
take a difficult shot, he may miss it, and do at the same time 
much injury to his own party, so that it would have been 
better had he not made the attempt. He must have also 
disposed the players judiciously : thus the leader, or first 
of a side, ought to be a sure player who will lay his stone 
i the proper place, and above all not be a collier: the 
second ought also to be good, in case by some accident 
(for accidents will occur) the first player has not crossed 
the score; for if the second stone were also a collier, the 
end must be lost by several shots, unless the opponents 
are wretched players. Again, the two last players ought 
to be first-rate, to drive out the opposite winners or to 
break up the guards, and for this purpose they ought to 
have strength and weight of stone, as well as certainty of 

* The End is the term used for all the players having played 
from one end to the other, 
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aim ; for when the game is crowded a stroke on a wrong 
stone may present the other party with several points. 
The worst players ought to be placed in the middle. 

Every player, we have said, 1s obliged to have a broom 
in his hand. Previous to the director’s orders to play 
being given, either party may sweep the whole rink clean: 
when a stone has been played, its own side may sweep 
the ice before it, between the farther score and tee; after 
it has passed the tee, his adversaries may ply their brooms. 
Much may be done by judicious sweeping ; a stone may 
thus, although it would otherwise settle immediately be- 
yond the score, be made to glide up to near the tee; and 
on the other hand, if the ice be swept too clearly before 
it, it may pass the tee, when the other party’s brooms 
coming into play may cause it to glide on so far as to be 
lost. Although therefore the director has the whole 
charge of the sweeping department, still much depends 
on the player’s sweeping. 

There are various points in the game, such as drawing, 
striking, posting (or passing through between two stones 
without touching them), butting, guarding, wicking, &c. : 
inwicking is when the player has to make his stone 
strike at an angle on the inner side of another so as to 
repel it farther from the tee, and alter the course of his 
own towards it; outwickeng is the reverse of this, and 
consists in striking the outer side of a friend’s stone so as 
to project it near to the tee: wicking, or britteling, as it 
is also called, is unquestionably the most beautiful part 
of the game, and requires most science. 

To prevent disputes between parties, there are a num- 
ber of laws, but as the same have not received the sanc- 
tion of ali curling clubs, some regulations are generally 
agreed on before playing, particularly if it be a set game, 
called a spiel when between those of the same club or 
parish, and bonspiel when between different clubs or 
districts. 


THE DISCOVERY AND USES OF IODINE. 


Tue results of scientific inquiry are eminently calculated 
to benefit the human race, not only in our arts and ma- 
nufactures, but in affording us the means of assuaging 
human suffering, by discovering or inventing more per- 
fect medicaments than those before possessed ; so that 
while our knowledge of the nature and constitution of the 
beautiful world which we inhabit is being increased, so 
in proportion are our means of inhabiting this our dwell- 
ing-place healthfully and happily increased also. 

Among the discoveries of our own age, that of the sin- 
gular and valuable substance zodine occupies an important 

lace. Our object in the present article 1s to show briefly 
its nature, the history of its discovery, aud a few of its 
applications in science, art, and medicine. 

M. Courtois, a manufacturer of saltpetre, near Paris, 
had frequent occasion to notice the corrosion of his metallic 
vessels, in the preparation of carbonate of soda from the 
ashes of sea-weeds ; and he found that the corrosion was 
more powerful as the liquor became more concentrated. 
About the year 1812 he succeeded in obtaining, by means 
of sulphuric acid, a rich violet-coloured vapour from the 
solution of sea-weeds. This experiment he showed to a 
chemist of the name of Clement Desormes, who con- 
densed the vapour, and thus obtained the solid body 
called iodine, from a Greek word signifying violet-co- 
loured. 

In August, 1813, Sir Humphry Davy was in Paris, 
and hearing of this new substance, he endeavoured to ob- 
tain some. M. Ampere, a distinguished French philo- 
sopher, procured a small quantity of the iodine, which he 
folded up carefully in paper and put in his pocket, in 
order to give it a short time afterwards to his friend Davy. 
When however he was about to present it to Davy, he 
found that it had entirely disappeared, the heat of his 
body having converted it into vapour. He procured 
however, another small supply of this remarkable 
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substance, and this he placed safely in Davy’s hands. 
The latter acute chemist then subjected the specimen to 
various tests by which the nature of substances is de- 
termined; and the result of his investigation was, that 
he found iodine must be included among the simple ele- 
mentary bodies, i.e. those bodies which the chemist is 
not able to resolve into simpler parts. 

Iodine is a soft, solid body, of a bluish-black colour, 
and with a metallic lustre ; its appearance is that of crys- 
talline scales ; it is, bulk for bulk, about 44 times heavier 
than water ; its smell is strong and disagreeable ; its taste 
is acrid and hot, and continues for a long time in the 
mouth ; and it is poisonous, except when taken in very 
small quantities. Iodine also destroys vegetable colours, 
and corrodes a great number of substances. If it be kept 
in a corked bottle, the cork, after a certain time, becomes 
rotten and useless, and the iodine soon disappears. The 
hand or other part of the skin receives, by contact with 
it, a deep yellow stain, which however disappears in a 
short time. 

Iodine is scarcely soluble in water, but spirit dissolves 
it in large quantities. It unites with mercury, and forms 
a beautiful scarlet powder, which, together with some 
other compounds of iodine, is used as a pigment by the 
artist, the dyer, and the calico-printer. The = 
of iodine and mercury is known to artists under the ab- 
surd name of “ Essence of Vermilion.” Vermilion is a 
compound of sulphur and mercury, and has nothing 
whatever to do with iodine. 

Iodine unites with starch with great facility, and forms 
with it a deep blue compound. If a liquid contain only 
1-450,000th part of its weight of iodine, the liquid be- 
comes decidedly blue oy the addition of a few drops of a 


watery solution of stare 
Numerous as have been, and as are likely still more 
to be in future, the pearance of iodine to various pro- 


cesses connected with the arts, it is as a medicine per- 
haps that its employment is attended with the happiest 
results. In some parts of Switzerland, and other moun- 
tainous districts, a grievous and unsightly disease, called 
Goitre, is very prevalent. The origin of this disease is 
not satisfactorily accounted for; many causes have been 
assigned for it, but all are more or less open to objections. 
The disease is characterized by swellings in the neck, 
which often increase to an enormous size, and not only 
deform but idiotize the unhappy subjects of them, who 
are called Cretins. 

One of the reputed remedies for this disorder was 
burnt sponge. Now, it happened that soon after the 
discovery of iodine in sea-weed, its presence was detected 
in sponge also; and it occurred to Dr. Coindet, a medical 
practitioner of Geneva, that if sponge were at all effica- 
cious in this disease, it might probably result from the 
small quantity of iodine contained in it; and that if 
iodine itself were administered still more beneficial effects 
might arise. He accordingly tried the effect of iodine 
on the Goitre, and was delighted to find it act with 

romptitude and energy, “ dissipating,” as Sir John 
erschel observes, “the largest and most inveterate 
tumours in a short time, and acting (of course, like all 
medicines, with occasional failures), as a specific, or 
natural antagonist, against that odious deformity.” 

Todine exists in sea-water, and in many mineral 
springs ; but the great source whence it is derived is the 
various species of fuci, which constitute the principal 
sea-weeds upon our coasts. As the soap manufacturers 
use a large quantity of soda obtained from kelp, it 
occurred to Dr. Ure that the residuum of the soap-boilers 
offered a ready source for iodine, and this, we believe, 
has long been one of the means for obtaining it by the 
following process. 

When a solution of kelp has been prepared, and all the 
crystalline salts separated from it, a brown liquid re- 
mains, which is the residuum above alluded to. This is 
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heated to about 225° of Fahrenheit, then poured into a 
stone-ware vessel, and dilute sulphuric acid added, 
When cold the liquor is filtered through a woollen cloth, 
and black oxide of manganese is added. The mixture is 
then put into a still made of stone-ware, to which a glass 
head is attached. A tube from this head passes into two 
tureen-shaped vessels, which are kept cool by cold water 
on the outside. Heat is applied to the still, and violet 
vapours of iodine are soon seen in the glass head ; these 
vapours pass through the tube into the vessels, and con- 
dense into solid iodine: this is again purified by re-dis- 
tillation, and then the process is complete. 


Woods in Winter.—To the lover of nature the woods are 
never wholly destitute of attractions. Even in winter, 
when scarcely a weed appears upon exposed ground, we 
may observe many a pretty green thing rising up under their 
friendly shelter; and at sueb times, the little white flower 
of the common chickweed, and the lively green of the 
a ty Mercury, possess a beauty which we might overlook 
amid the profusion of summer. The elegant bunches of 
crowned seeds, which the clematis is twining, perhaps, 
over the wild rose-bush, whose boughs, though destitute of 
leaves, are still covered with hips; the ivy, with its deep 
green leaves and groups of dark smooth berries, clinging 
around the rugged trunks of the oak; and the large 
branches of misletoe on the wild plum-tree, are objects for 
the eye to regard with interest and pleasure. The privet 
too, retaining through the winter its foliage, is bedecked with 
its glossy black fruit, over which the scarlet berries of the 
nightshade are still drooping,—their brilliant colour tempt- 
ing but to betray. Then there is the birch-tree, that “ lady 
of the woods,” as Coleridge sweetly calls it, with its silver 
bark, whose boughs, tipped with their delicate eatkins, 
are still bending gracefully, and, when fringed with the 
hoar-frost, looking scarcely Jess beautiful than when clothed 
with the verdant foliage of spring; and the hazel-tree, 
upon which little clusters of dark ruby-coloured pistils are 
thickly scattered; and that singular little slirub, the 
butcher’s broom, with its small flower or its cherry-like 
fruit, situated on the back of its leaf; and the prickly holly- 
bush, its hardy leaves edged with spines, or, it may be, grown 
smooth with from among which the coral berries are 
peeping in rich clusters. The oak has still hanging upon 
its boughs many a leaf, either glowing in the remains of the 
rich yellow tint of autumn, or turned into the withered 
brown; and yet with its lofty trunk decked with moss of 
an emerald green, and its far-spreading branches, unbent 
by the wind, forming .of itself a subject both for the poet 
and the painter. In its decayed majesty, this tree presents, 
winter after winter, the same aspect as when we looked last 
upon it; appearing to the man to have scarcely grown older 
than when in childhood he sought beneath its boughs for 
acorns. The woods contain many plants, besides, which are 
interesting to the scientific student, but these are too fami- 
liar to have eseaped the notice of any observing person. 
You may rest assured that you will be well repaid for any 
investigation of nature, by the many new and beautiful 
objects it wiH present to gratify your taste and elevate your 
imagination. The careless rambler in the woods in winter 
would observe nothing but the cold blue sky, and as he 
shivered among their leafless branches, would think that 
all their beauties had passed away with the summer. And 
let us not proceed without noticing the care manifested for 
his winged creatures, by Him who eth all. Besides 
the misletoe berries, the hips, the privet, and the ivy berries 
flourish for them; and for them the pale chickweed spreads 
its herbage, rising up from its seed six or seven times in 
the course of a year; letting its seeds fall in profusion from 
their capsules, on the ground beneath, to rise upon the 
spot, in a new plant almost immediately after; or, scat 
by the winds, to fill the woods and lanes, and hedge-banks, 
with food for the little creatures, whose song is to gladden 
the heart of man in the coming season. Then the voice of 
the cuckoo shall be heard, and the soft cooing of the wood- 
pigeon, and the pattering of the rain-drops as they fall upon 
the leaves in gentle and refreshing showers; and the corn 
will rustle in the brown field, and all nature, animate and 
inanimate, shall seem to sing a song of joy and praise— 
The Field, the Garden, and the Woodland. 
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